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SOCIAL SECURITY 


a State Mothers’ and Blind Pension Laws and Federal Standards 


By ADELE BLOOM 


As soon as Congress appropriates the necessary funds, the 
three fundamentally ca major subsidy systems provided 
in the Federal Social Security Act—for old age pensions, 
children’s aid and blind pensions — will become effect- 
ive. Whether the states are able to avail themselves of 
this Federal aid is therefore of extreme importance. 
Harvey Lebrun, in a survey published in the November issue 
of Social Security, found that probably only 16 of the 38 
old age pension laws then on the statute books met the basic 
requirements set forth in the old age assistance section of 
the Federal Act. During November, Texas and Mississippi 
enacted pension laws, bringing to a total of 18 the states 
which are immediately able to avail themselves of these 
grants-in-aid. 

The situation is considerably less promising in mothers’ 
assistance and blind pension legislation. Whereas through- 
out the years of the depression there has been constant agi- 
tation for the extension and improvement of old age pension 
laws, a majority of the mothers’ and blind aid plans actually 
broke down during this period. The condition of the 
mothers’ pension program throughout the country was sum- 
marized last Summer by the Senate Committee on Finance 
in its report on the Social Security Bill. With laws in all 
but two states, the Committee found that there were more 
than three times as many eligible families on emergency 
relief as were in receipt of mothers’ pensions. Three of the 
states with laws for dependent children paid no pensions at 
all in 1934, while in many other states pensions were paid 
only in some counties. “In fact, mothers’ pensions are now 
being paid in less than one-half of all counties in states 
which have mothers’ pension laws,” the Committee de- 
clared. In contrast with the 109,036 families with 280,565 
children receiving mothers’ aid on November 15, 1934, the 
Committee pointed out that there were 350,000 families 
with more than 700,000 children under 16 on emergency 
relief. 

The same Committee found that the blind assistance 
laws in 18 states for which data was available aided 22,861 
petsons in 1934, although it estimated that “in all probabil- 
ity, there are not less than 100,000 people in the United 
States who are blind in the sense that they have no useful 
vision whatsoever.” The total amount expended during 
1934 was but $5,000,000, making an average of $18.25 per 
month for each blind pensioner. 

Although general financial conditions are primarily re- 
sponsible for this breakdown in the program of aid to de- 
pendent children and to the blind, a great deal of the dif- 
ficulty is due to the inadequacy and the lack of compulsion 
of the laws enacted. The practice of placing both the ad- 
ministration and the cost of the systems upon the counties 
has been one of the chief defects in these laws. As a result, 
although the requirements under the child aid and blind 
pension provisions of the Social Security Act are no more 
stringent than those imposed for old age pension subsidies, 
only a few states can immediately qualify for the aid they 
provide. 

Status of Mothers’ Pension Laws 

Before Federal aid for persons with dependent children 
may be given to any state, the Federal Government asks that 
(a) the state law be state-wide and mandatory, (b) the 
state participate in financing, (c) a single state agency be 
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set up for administering or supervising the system, (d) the 
administrative procedure be acceptable to the Federal Social 
Security Board, (e) that provision be made for appeals to 
the state agency by persons denied aid, and (f) that reports 
required by the Federal Board be submitted. In addition, 
the states are required to extend aid for dependent children 
up to the age of 16, whether living with father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, brother, sister, stepfather, step- 
mother, stepbrother, stepsister, uncle or aunt, who have 
been “deprived of parental support or care by reason of 
death, continued absence from the home, or physical or 
mental incapacity of a parent.” No state may disqualify 
any child resident therein for one year immediately preced- 
ing date of application or who was born in the state of a 
mother resident in the state for one year prior to its birth. 
Federal aid of one-third of the cost of mothers’ pensions, 
but no more than $6 a month for the first and $4 for each 
additional dependent child, will be granted the states com- 
plying with these standards. 

A table which has recently been published by the FERA 
Division of Research, Statistics and Finance reveals that of 
the 46 states with mothers’ aid laws on Nov. 1, 1935, only 
six laws—those of Alabama, California, Minnesota, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and the District of Columbia—seem to 
conform to the basic requirements of the Federal law. Since 
Mississippi and Nebraska amended their laws to conform 
to Federal stipulations in November, seven states and the 
District of Columbia are at present apparently able to avail 
themselves of the assistance for dependent children pro- 
viding by the Social Security Act. Although a few of even 
these laws do not meet all the Federal administrative condi- 
tions, it is extremely doubtful whether this would bar them 
from Federal assistance. 

In addition to the above eight acts the Governor of Utah, 
the State Department of Public Welfare of Wyoming and 
the Department of Social Welfare of New York have been 
authorized by the legislatures to change their respective laws 
in any way necessary to assure the receipt of Federal funds. 
If this delegation of authority is within the power of the 
legislature, Utah will be able to procure Federal funds. 
Otherwise the state must amend the residence requirement, 
now set at 2 years in the county, provide for state aid in 
bearing part of the cost, establish state administration or 
supervision, and assure hearings of denied claims and the 
sending of reports to the Federal Government. The pro- 
vision that only the mother may receive help for dependent 
children will also have to be liberalized. The Wyoming 
statute will have to be revised thoroughly and many changes 
made in the New York law if the 1935 legislative action is 
found illegal. In the discussion which follows these doubt- 
ful states have been excluded. 

Basic Changes Needed 

Although no less than 18 other states had amended their 
statutes in 1935, their guesses of what the Federai Govern- 
ment would require went amiss and further legislation is 
required to bring their statutes into conformity ‘with the 
Congressional Act. With the exception of Colorado, Con- 
necticut and Vermont, every one of the states not included 
in the acceptable list must change their residence require. 
ments in order to procure the Federal subsidy. The optionat 
laws in 18 states—Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
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Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont and Virginia—probably will block 


assistance from the Federal Government until they are made 


mandatory. The Federal requirement that aid be extended 
to children until they reach 16 is not met by 12 states which 
stop aid at lower ages: Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and West Virginia. 

Subsidies by the Federal Government also cannot be ex- 
tended to 19 commonwealths because they do not provide 
any state contributions. These are: Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and West 
Virginia. The New Mexico law stipulates that the state 
reimburse the counties with 50 per cent of the cost “if funds 
are available.” Obviously such an arrangement falls far 
short of the Federal mandate that the state must enter into 
the financial picture. Although the Kansas law does not 
make provision for state help, the Legislature has given the 
Governor $775,000 for all public welfare and social security 
activities wherein the Federal Government requires state 
funds. 


Administrative Changes Required 

The laws of Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Texas, have no provisions for a state agency to supetvise or 
administer the mothers’ pension systems, a major requite- 
ment in the Federal measure. Practically all the states fall 
down on the stipulations that hearings by the state agency 
be granted for those denied aid and that reports be made to 
the Federal Social Security Board. 


Numerous states restrict aid to merely the mother, or the 
mother and female relative. The Federal law is much 
broader in this respect, although it does not include ex- 
pectant mothers, guardians, or any person standing in loco 
parentis, who, under many of the state laws, are entitled to 
aid in bringing up dependent children. No less than 22 
states—Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas and West 
Virginia—extend assistance only to mothers, while 8 other 
state laws — Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, South Dakota, Virginia—limit it to mothers 
and female relatives or females caring for the children. 
Colorado grants pensions only to parents and expectant 
mothers and in New Hampshire aid is limited to the parents. 


Georgia and South Carolina are still without any mothers’ 
pension laws and are therefore totally unprepared for co- 
operation with the Federal Government in its program for 
dependent children. 


Nine Blind Pension Laws Seem Acceptable 

Title X of the Social Security Act holds forth the promise 
of equal Federal matching of the amounts spent by the 
states for aiding the blind if their laws and administration 
are found accentuble. As in old age assistance, the Federal 
grant ts limited to $15 per month for any individual. In 
order, to feceive Federal funds, the states must not deny 
aid to any blind person who is a citizen of the United 
Staté} and ‘a state resident for 5 years during the 9 years 
preceding application, the last one continuously. The state 
laws must also (a) be mandatory and statewide, (b) pro- 
vide that the state share in the cost, (c) set up a single state 
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An announcement that President Roosevelt will 
$100,000,000 from Congress for the launching of the 
Security Act was made by Administration officials on 
11. The funds will be used to match state grants for 
age pensions, aid to the blind, maternity and child welfz 
and the other social services provided by the Act. | 


This announcement came on the heels of the stater 
by Congressman James P. Buchanan, chairman of the H 
Appropriation Committee, that he expects a large reducti I 
of the $76,000,000 Social Security appropriation included 
in the Third Deficiency Bill, which was lost at the end of 
the last session of Congress. Congressman Buchanan said 
he was opposed to appropriating funds retroactively and — 
expressed the belief that a large portion of the appropriation — 
can be eliminated. He proposed scrapping the bill and — 
writing a new one. ES. 


agency to administer or supervise the plan, (d) assure hear- 
ings for rejected applicants, (e) provide methods of ad- 
ministration which will be acceptable to the Social Security 
Board, and (f) provide that no person receiving old age 
assistance be granted blind aid. 


Of the 31 states which have blind pension laws only 8 — 
states—California, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Wisconsin — and the 
District of Columbia probably meet the standards set by 
Title X. The grant of power to the Governor of Utah and 
the Wyoming Department of Welfare to change all welfare 
legislation if required by the Federal Government may add 
these two states to this list, but it is hard to conceive that 
an optional statute, like that of Wyoming, may be trans- 
formed in this manner into a statute binding on the coun- 
ties. Although the Connecticut law authorizes the State 
Board of Education for the Blind to aid the needy blind “in 
such a way that it shall deem expedient,” the provisions of 
the law do not come up to the basic Federal standards. 


Changes Needed 


The laws of Connecticut, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota and Nevada are optional on the counties and those 
of Arkansas and Florida impose citizenship restrictions 
which exclude some citizens of the United States, two pro- 
visions which go counter to the Federal law. Eighteen 
states—Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma and 
Washington—have residence requirements which are not as 
liberal as those the national law sets as a maximum limit. 
There is no single state agency to administer or supervise the 
system of blind aid in Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, New York, Ohio, and 
Washington. Failure to bear a share of the cost 
of the system excludes Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, New York, Ohio and : 
Washington from any Federal grants-in-aid until their laws 
are changed. Amendments to provide hearings for appli- 
cants protesting denial of aid before the state agency and to 
permit cooperation with the Federal Social Security Board 
by submission of reports, etc., must be incorporated into 
most of the state laws for assistance to the blind, although 
the present lack of these provisions will probably not be 
held sufficient reason to bar Federal aid. Exclusion of per- 
sons receiving old age assistance from getting blind aid has 
to be provided in many of the state laws. 
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